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Good printing is so much cheaper 


This advertisement is written for the Advertising Agent, and let’s hope a 
lot of his clients are peering over his shoulder. Good printing is cheaper, 
we say. That doesn’t mean our prices have slumped! They are quite 
competitive for the standards we maintain. It simply means this: 
people hesitate to destroy beautiful things, so a good piece of 
print will be kept or passed on and seen and read 
by many, many people before it eventually wraps 
up the fish and chips. Good printing may cost 

a bit more—though it shouldn’t—but in the 
long run... hey! wake that client up! Of 
course he’s heard it all before, but the ex- 
amples of our work may prove a bit more 


convincing. May we send you some? 


GOOD PRINT IS SO MUCH CHEAPER 
Because it works so hard 


Broadwater 
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A comprehensive work on all aspects of Planning and Compensation Law 


Planning & Compensation Law 


An Exposition of the 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACTS, 1947 to 1954 
By W. A. LEACH, F.R.1.C.s. 
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Acquired; Highways and Rights over Land; Compensation on Acquisition 
of Land; Rights of Compensation arising from Planning Action; Compen- 
sation for Suppression of Development Rights; Payment of Claims for Loss 
of Development Value; Existing Use Development; Special Cases of 
Development; Special Owners; Land Subject to Special Circumstances ; 
Mineral Working; Transitional Provisions of the 1947 Act; Commencement 
and Extent of the Act; Points in Practice 


An Appendix contains all the relevant Acts for immediate reference. 
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course it bakes evenly — 
its electic / 





Young wives know that an electric 
oven does full justice to their skill! In 
its consistent, steady heat, cakes rise 
beautifully and brown evenly, time 


after time. Because it’s thermo- 
statically controlled it wastes no 
heat, which is one of the reasons 
why an electric cooker is so 
wonderfully cheap to run 





Showing you over 
an electric cooker 


Warming the dishes. Plates and 
dishes are warmed in the spacious grill 
compartment; some makes of cooker 
have a warming drawer as well. 
Radiant plates get hot in seconds. 
Most modern cookers have at least one 
of these, and they are interchangeable 
with the familiar solid plates. 
Simmering control dials give a smooth 
variation of temperature from just 
warm to fast-boiling heat. Once the 
dial is set the temperature won’t alter. 
The grill is very fast and very even 
— exactly what’s needed for steak — 
excellent for anything. 

The oven has three tremendous 
advantages : it’s totally enclosed ; the 
heat inside is absolutely steady ; the 
heat is clean. A joint in an electric 
oven hardly shrinks at all. Some 
models have automatic timers which 
switch the oven on and off while 
you're out, so you have a perfectly 
cooked meal waiting when you return. 


Ask to see the latest electric cookers at your 


Issued by the 
Electrical Development Association 


Electnenty Seruce Centré 
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The Purpose of Land-Use Planning 


NO CRITIC is needed to remind us 
that in these editorials we often re- 
state the obvious and seek to convert 
opinion to a policy-already officially 
accepted. To whom are these seem- 
ingly redundant exhortations ad- 
dressed ? The answer is simple. To 
Ministries whose actions are inade- 
quate to the aims the Government 
has announced; to Ministries who, 
unlike the MHLG, have no per- 
spective of national physical de- 
velopment as a whole; to local 
authorities taking a_ short-sighted 
view of the human interests of their 
electors; to business men who don’t 
yet appreciate that certain restric- 
tions on their freedom to locate or 
expand are essential to economic 
efficiency and social contentment; 
above all, to thoughtful citizens con- 
cerned for industrial and _ agri- 
cultural productivity and the per- 
sonal and family living conditions 


that both enhance and result from 
such productivity, who still do not 
realize how essential a thorough- 
going dispersal policy is to the attain- 
ment of the sort of town and country- 
side they want. 

These groups include between 
them 99.99 per cent of the thinking 
elements in the 50 million people of 
the United Kingdom. And they even 
include, if we may trust the notable 
leading article on “Dynamic Dis- 
persal”’ in the February Journal of the 
Town Planning Institute, the “average 
planner’. Other contributions in the 
same issue of that journal justify this 
lamentable impression. Indeed, the 
excellent editorial we refer to itself 
accuses us of ‘“‘over-simplification’’— 
of seeing “only one side of the 
picture”—in our claim that new 
towns are “socially the only really 
satisfactory form of reconstruction.” 
This is an interesting illustration of 
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the misunderstanding that can arise, 
even in intelligent minds, unless 
writers on planning policy take care 
to include a large number of ex- 
planatory sub-clauses in every sen- 
tence they write. The need we have to 
belabour the obvious is re-demon- 
strated by what happens when for 
once we omit a component of it. We 
reiterate for the thousandth time: the 
. prime reason for new towns and small-town 
extensions is that only by drawing-off the 
excess of persons and employment in over- 
concentrated cities is it possible to rebuild 
the congested parts of those cities in a 
socially and economically satisfactory way. 
That was the implication of How- 
ard’s Garden Cities of To-morrow in 
1898, and of every statement of and 
for the TCPA since. If professional 
planners are so dubious about our 
aims that they can suspect a mental 
divorce between our interest in new- 
town building and in old-city re- 
clamation, how can we assume that 
the happy time has come to desist 
from re-asserting the major issue of 
urban reconstruction and to confine 
ourselves to the detailed aspects of 
planning ? 

The major issue, not only in ours 
but in all countries, is this: should 
planning include in its aims an en- 
deavour to enable the great mass of 
urban people (the less well-off 
workers as well as the car-using 
classes) to have the sort of houses and 
every-day environmental conditions 
they are known to prefer? Or should 
planning accept the world-wide ur- 
ban trend to agglomeration and seek 
to rationalize or sophisticate con- 
gestion by tolerating any proportion 
of high-density dwellings necessary 
to house people where they happen to 
be or where the spontaneous ex- 
pansion of employment causes them 
to accumulate ? And should it accept 
the concurrent lowering of aimed-at 
standards of recreation space and 
school space, and the increased costs 
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of road space and car-parking space, 
that the past or present trends involve ? 
We stand for belief in planning and 
against despair of its powers. We 
have never denied the necessity, 
regrettable as it is, of compromise 
with intractable facts; though we are 
sure that in some places—London 
for instance—flat-building has al- 
ready gone beyond any proportion 
that could be plausibly claimed as 
acceptable on a long-term view in a 
society of some freedom of choice. 
Others would say we have no option: 
the given facts of and continuing 
trend to concentration are too for- 
midable to be overcome by public 
planning control. We hold that this is, 
in plain terms, unconditional sur- 
render. Others again argue that the 
family-home ideal is out of date, and 
that urban peoples will come to 
adapt themselves to, and in time to 
enjoy, what in any case they have got 
to have. This view we can only 
characterize as the saddest of all ex- 
amples of the betrayal of mankind by 
the intelligentsia—La Trahision des 
Clercs—and no more respectable be- 
cause it is held by many who are 
themselves delightfully housed in 
country parks or spacious suburbs. 
Planning has many purposes, each 
of which has rightful support among 
powerful sections of opinion. Its con- 
tinuance as a branch of government is 
therefore assured. But its most diffi- 
cult task is also the task of the greatest 
importance to the largest number of 
people: to make it possible for them to 
have the sort of homes they desire in 
pleasant surroundings without the 
burden of long travel to work. Many 
other things are bound up with that— 
including the efficiency of produc- 
tion on which current conceptions of 
a good life depend. Hence it is 
no “‘over-simplification” to see new 
towns and country-town expansions 
as the key to the main purposes of 
planning. 
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THE TOWN DEVELOPMENT ACT: 


TCPA STATEMENT 


This Statement by the Executive of the Town and Country 
Planning Association on the operation of the Town Development 


Act, 1952, has been sent to the Minister of Housing and Local 


Government. 


1. The Executive of the Town and 
Country Planning Association ob- 


serves with regret that the progress of 


negotiations for expanding small 
towns and districts under the Town 
Development Act 1952, hitherto too 
slow, appears to have been further 
checked by current financial con- 
ditions. The urgent progress of slum 
clearance and redevelopment of over- 
crowded urban areas on satisfactory 
standards of space for housing, work- 
places, schools, recreation and other 
purposes, depends upon provision be- 
ing made ‘at sufficient speed for the 
“overspill” necessarily involved. The 
effective carrying out of the national 
dispersal policy is at present largely 
dependent on the wide use of the 
Town Development Act. 

2. The Executive has welcomed 
the decision of the Government to 
make 50 per cent grants to receiving 
authorities for extending water and 
sewerage schemes, and the proposal 
in the Housing Subsidies Bill to give 
higher subsidies for housing related 
to slum clearance and _ dispersal 
schemes. It has now, however, clearly 
emerged that the financial prospects 
facing potential reception authorities 
are not such as to encourage them to 
undertake town expansion schemes. 

3. Many local authorities who had 
seemed to be on the point of entering 
into agreements under the Act have 
now suspended negotiations. They 
fear an oppressive increase in their 
rate burden, in some cases because 
they think the grant-aid offered is in- 


sufficient to enable them to face the 
initial heavy capital cost of the ex- 
tensions: but in most recent cases by 
reason of the increase of 14 per cent in 
the rate of interest in the last 12 
months. 

4. Only a few schemes have been 
agreed under the Town Develop- 
ment Act. In all these the reception 
authority had obtained, besides the 
50 per cent grant for water and 
sewerage extensions, some sort of 
special encouragement from the 
Government or from its county coun- 
cil. Without such additional en- 
couragement, hardly any potential 
authorities are now willing to pro- 
ceed. 

An expanding town needs a vari- 
ety of services and amenities other 
than water and sewerage, which it 
must finance at high interest rates. 
Most of the potential reception 
authorities are small towns, with a 
very low rate-product per head, so 
that an expansion scheme must ap- 
pear to them to involve serious risks 
in present financial conditions. 

5. The financial difficulty varies 
considerably from one potential re- 
ception area to another. The Execu- 
tive appreciates the fear that a 
general offer of increased financial 
aid, on a simple formula sufficient 
to cover the cases most in need, might 
prove too profitable to some favour- 
ably placed authorities. It is suggested 
therefore that a moderate improve- 
ment in the financial terms should be 
accompanied by a somewhat wider 
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Government guarantee to the re- 
ception authority against an increase 
of its rate-burden by reason of the 
agreement. The Minister has already 
promised to safeguard the authority 
against a heavy rate burden after the 
10-year period of rate contribution 
from the dispersing authority. The 
Executive suggests that the assur- 
ance should cover the first 10 years 
‘also. The actual cost to the Ex- 
chequer would be very small, but 
much-needed confidence would be 
given to the reception authorities. 

6. The Executive considers that 
reception authorities should be as- 
sured that a reasonably liberal assess- 
ment will be made of the extent of the 
works comprised in water and sewer- 
age schemes which should qualify for 
the 50 per cent grant. 

7. In most cases town expansion 
schemes will, after a period, finan- 
cially benefit the county council of the 
area. The co-operation of the county 
council in schemes will in any case be 
an important factor in their success. 
It is suggested therefore that the 
Government, in offering guarantees 
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or assurances to reception authorities, 
might ask the county councils to par- 
ticipate in them, and to give some 
financial aid to schemes. Such county 
council aid has already been success- 
ful in stimulating town expansion 
schemes in a few counties, notably 
Staffordshire and Lancashire. 

8. The Executive would also point 
out that, even if the present system of 
grants and guarantees under the 
Town Development Act were very 
substantially increased, the cost to 
the Exchequer would be far less than 
that of the alternative of high density 
incentral development. Consequently 
the suggestions made by the Execu- 
tive would involve a decrease rather 
than an increase in the total amount 
of subsidies and grants involved in the 
slum clearance and redevelopment 
policy, since it is certain that facilitat- 
ing dispersal to the maximum degree 
practicable, whether to new towns or 
expanded towns, will reduce the 
prospective annual burden on public 
funds, while such losses as will be 
involved will be for a much shorter 
period. 8 February 1956. 


TCPA Study-Holiday Tour 1956 


This year’s tour (10-25 September) 
will be to the South of France and the 
Pyrenees—not the Baltic as originally 
projected. (See page 191.) 

The itinerary includes towns and 
regions of scenic and historic interest as 
well as notable planned developments. 
From Bordeaux the party will visit 
modern housing schemes, the sea-side 
resort Royan (wholly war-destroyed and 
rebuilt), the Medoc wine-chateaux, the 
hill-town of St. Emilion, and the oyster 
bay of Arcachon. Thence to the fashion- 
able resort Biarritz through the wooded 
Landes, where new oil wells and import- 
ant agricultural reclamations are in pro- 





gress. By way of Pau, Tarbes and Lourdes 
in the Pyrenees, the party will visit the 
Republic of Andorra with its hydro- 
electric works, and the walled town of 
Carcassonne. It will return via Albi and 
Cahors to the Dordogne, where it will 
visit Monpazier—the finest of the new 
towns (Bastides) of the 13th century— 
and the Caves of Lascaux. 

In detail the route may be modified. 
As in all TCPA tours, however, the pur- 
pose is to couple a pleasant holiday with 
interesting study, and friendly meetings 
and exchanges of views with intelligent 
people of like interests in the places 
visited. 
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GREEN BELTS: MINISTER’S REPLY 


In November 1955 a memorandum on green belts was prepared 
by the Town and Country Planning Association at the request of 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government. The memorandum 
was submitted to the Minister and we publish below the Minister’s 
detailed observations on points raised in the memorandum which 
was published in full in the December issue of TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING. 


Letter from the Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, MP, Minister, of Housing and 
Local Government, to the Chairman of Executive, Town and Country 
Planning Association : 


My Dear Osborn, 

I have read with great interest the Association’s memorandum on green 
belts. I think it is a very helpful document and I am grateful to you and your 
colleagues for giving so much thought to this important question. My detailed 
observations on the memorandum are set out in the attached notes. These 
show that there is a very large measure of agreement between us. 

Your memorandum is, I am sure, well worthy of study by local planning 
authorities to whom, I understand, you wish to circulate it. If you wish to send 





with it copies of my observations I shall have no objection. 


7 February, 1956 


Yours sincerely, 
DUNCAN SANDYS 


Minister’s Summary and Comment 


Summary of Memorandum 


1. The establishment of green 
belts is now a matter of urgency. 


2. The primary purpose of a green 
belt is to set a limit to urban expan- 
sion and help to preserve rural areas 
for the enjoyment of town dwellers. 

3. Agriculture should be the prim- 
ary land use in green belts. 

4. Sports grounds are out of place 
there. They should be permitted only 
where it is impossible to site them in 
the town. 


Minister’s Comment 


1. Agreed: wherever they are need- 
ed for the purposes described in para. 
3 of Circular 42 55. 

2. Agreed. 


3. Agreed. 


4. The Minister sees no reason why 
a ground for recreation or organized 
games should not be allowed in a 
green belt if that is a convenient 
place for the people who are to use it. 
He would agree with the Association 
about the importance of meeting 
these needs within the town also. 
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5. The three categories in para- 

graph 3 of the circular do not cover all 
areas that need green belts; e.g. a 
town planned toa size (a “new town’’) 
with city centre and services ‘“‘made 
to measure’’, where unlimited growth 
far beyond the planned size might 
throw it completely out of balance. A 
green belt would secure the boun- 
dary. 
_ 6. In determining the size of green 
belts the main consideration should 
be that it should be wide enough to 
discourage daily travel to work 
across it. The memorandum sug- 
gests, with certain reservations, a 
minimum of five miles and maximum 
of ten miles. 


7. For large conurbations green 
belts will be at some distance from 
centre. Therefore it is important to 
preserve green wedges. 

8. It is difficult to say precisely 
what types of development should be 
permitted in green belts, but the 
following principles apply: 

(i) Essential agricultural buildings 
are appropriate but more control 
over site and appearance would be 
desirable (perhaps by Article 4 
Direction). 

(ii) Reasonable social facilities are 
compatible with rural nature of green 
belt. 

(iii) Change of use of e.g. large 
country houses to institutional pur- 
poses. But any new building needed 
should be worthy of the surroundings. 

(iv) Land should be restored or 
put to some suitable use after surface 
mineral working. In the case of 
underground mining local planning 
authorities should regulate the design 
of surface buildings and the siting of 
tips. 

g. Houses should be generally for- 
biddea but there must be some ex- 
ceptions (e.g. for agricultural work- 
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5. The Minister is primarily con- 
cerned with the towns that need a 
green belt now. If proposals were sub- 
mitted to him for the kind of town the 
Association have in mind he would 
consider them, but he doubts whether 
the danger of inordinate growth is 
great enough to justify the imposition 
ofa green belt in these cases. 


6. The circular recommends that 
green belts should be “‘several miles 
wide”. The Minister has preferred 
not to prescribe any uniform maxi- 
mum or minimum widths because 
the size and shape of each belt will be 
affected by many local factors. He 
thinks, however, that the figures sug- 
gested by the Association are useful 
to local planning authorities as a 
rough guide. 

7. Agreed. 


8. (i) Agricultural buildings— 
houses, barns, etc.—may now be 
erected under the General Develop- 
ment Order without planning per- 
mission. The Association would fav- 
our a Direction (permissible under 
the GDO) requiring that such de- 
velopment should need special per- 
mission in green belts. But agri- 
cultural building is the natural thing 
in these areas and it would not appear 
reasonable to impose this control un- 
less a planning authority could make 
out a strong case for control. 


(ii) Agreed. 
(iii) Agreed. 


(iv) Agreed. 


g. Paragraph 6 of the circular takes 
a similar line. It will be for the plan- 
ning authority to make proposals for 
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ers). Strict interpretation of infilling 
and rounding off is desirable in vil- 
lages surrounded by a green belt, 
which should have a planned maxi- 
mum expansion. 

10. A corollary of green belt policy 
must be the allocation of land needed 
for development likely to be for- 
bidden in the green belt, especially 
housing. 

11. The green belt should be de- 
fined as such in the development plan 
by a special notation, and not shown 
as ‘white land’’. 

12. Planning authorities should be 
limited in their latitude to permit 
“development not involving sub- 
stantial departure from the develop- 
ment plan’’. 


13. Possible compensation for re- 
fusal of permission should not deter 
planning authorities from maintain- 
ing green belts. 


14. The establishment and admini- 
stration of green belts will require co- 
operation between adjacent authori- 
ties. Consideration should be given to 
the establishment of special advisory 
committees—where necessary on the 
Minister’s initiative. 


15. Establishment of green belts 
will in many cases involve the re- 
settlement of “‘overspill’”’ population. 
with industry, in new and expanded 
towns beyond the belt. 

16. Favourable _ public 


opinion 
should be fostered. 


The Despised Suburb 
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each green belt village in its sub- 
mission to the Minister. 


10. Agreed. 


11. Agreed. Paragraph 8 of the 
circular says green belt proposals will 
eventually be incorporated as amend- 
ments in development plans. 

12. The term “substantial de- 
parture”’ cannot be adequately cov- 
ered by any definition. The Minister 
relies on local planning authorities to 
interpret it sensibly in dealing with 
applications for planning permissions 
whether in green belts or elsewhere in 
the plan area. 

13. Authorities are already aware 
that undesirable development should 
not be allowed merely because com- 
pensation might be payable on re- 
fusal. 

14. Paragraph 7 of the circular asks 
planning authorities to consult neigh- 
bouring authorities. The Minister 
has no doubt that they will consider 
whether there is a case for some regu- 
lar consultative machinery. But he 
thinks it too early to make any general 
recommendations. 

15. Agreed. 


16. Agreed. 


“Mr Canning’s dinner. Gardens and house in very beautiful style: doubly 
secluded, and yet very near town.” —GEORGE CRABBE: Diary (1817). 


Love of London 


“Yet I love London; and who does not if not confined to it.” —Jbid. 
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SCOTLAND WANTS MORE PLANNED 


INDUSTRY 


The Chairman of East Kilbride New Town, and a former Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, after showing what has been done by planned 


location of industry and housing to meet the problem of local unem- 


ployment, argues that by analogous measures a better distribution of 
the population of Scotland could be brought about. 


HE SCOTTISH Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry) is appealing 
to Scots in all walks of life to in- 
crease its annual income from £30,000 
to £40,000 so that it can expand its 
activities to secure more industries 
for all parts of Scotland. It is esti- 
mated that the pre-war and post-war 
efforts of the council have helped to 


by SIR PATRICK DOLLAN 


secure industrial investments valued 
at £30,000,000. This includes 75 per 
cent of all the North American and 
Canadian plants erected in Great 
Britain since the end of the second 
world war. Three other plants to em- 
ploy an aggregate of 8,000 workers 
are being erected in Lanarkshire, 
while negotiations are in progress to 


The industrial estates for new factories at Newhouse, Lanarkshire. 





Aero Pictorial 
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Artist’s impression of the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority experimental power 

station now being built at Dounreay in Caithness. The steel sphere houses the reactor (or 

atomic pile) from which the heat will be extracted to raise steam for driving turbines. Its 

core is only the size of a dustbin, but it has to be surrounded with liquid sodium for the heat 

extraction process with several feet of concrete as a protection against radiation, and with a 

steel sphere 135 ft. in diameter as a final precaution to ensure that should any radioactive 
particles escape they will not be spread over the surrounding countryside. 


The photograph below shows the present state of construction of the steel sphere which will 
house the reactor. Photographs are reproduced by permission of the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority. 
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East Kilbride Development Corporation 


The big Rolls Royce factory at East Kilbride New Town. 


develop sites in East Kilbride, Glen- 
rothes and other areas. 

Scotland has more unemployment 
than any other British locus and the 
Scottish Council and its supporters 
will not be content until the em- 
ployment position is equal to that of 
England where there are still more 
jobs than workers. The transfer of 
some industries fr6m England and the 
starting of new enterprises should be 
encouraged by the Government to 
ensure an equitable distribution of 
production in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Industrial Estates and New Towns 

Scottish Industrial Estates, which 
collaborates with the Scottish Coun- 
cil, the Board of Trade and other 
Government departments, has creat- 
ed 20 industrial estates in which 33 
factories are now employing 64,000 
men and women. The factories ac- 
commodate 360 different firms of 
which 116 transferred their opera- 
tions from England and 22 from 
America. Others have transferred 
from Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Hungary 
and Italy, and are located on sites 
stretching from Dumfries in the south 
to Peterhead in the north. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 


is also filling gaps by erecting atomic 
plants in Annan on the Solway Firth 
and at Dounreay near Wick in the 
hope that Scotland will be able to 
keep in line with other countries in 
the production and use of atomic 
power for industrial and commercial 
services. 

The new towns of East Kilbride, 
Glenrothes and Cumbernauld could 
provide sites for factories to employ 
25,000 men and women, and pro- 
posals are now being considered by 
the Government to enable factories to 
be built in new towns to let at rentals 
as cheaply as those occupied in in- 
dustrial estates. 


Cheaper Factories for New Towns 
The Board of Trade build and 
sponsor factories in industrial estates 
to let at rentals from 1s.1d. to 1s.6d.a 
square foot, whereas in new towns 
Government sponsored or leased 
factories may cost 3s.6d. to 4s.od. a 
square foot. The higher charges 
handicap new towns, which will not 
be able to persuade industries to 
leave slum locations in Glasgow and 
other congested areas unless they can 
offer factories at rentals to compete 
with the more favoured industrial 
locations. Therefore, it is now recom- 
mended that the Government should 
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adopt an overall policy so that in- 
dustry can be distributed on a 
national rather than on a local basis 
and thereby assist to disperse work 
and population into the sparsely 
occupied territories of Scotland. 

The success of the various schemes 
indicates that industry can be plan- 
ned in keeping with the need for the 
distribution of population. Only two 
or three failures of new factories have 
occurred on industrial estates. The 
American firms declare that the 
quality of production in Scotland is 
comparable with that of plants in any 
other part of the world and that this is 
borne out by the excellent dollar ex- 
ports which are sold in discriminating 
markets. 


Transfers of Population Practicable 
Scotland, at any rate, has become 
new-town and full-employment con- 
scious and it is obvious that whatever 
Government is in power priority will 
require to be given to the need for in- 
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dustrial and housing planning for 
every part of the country. The Coal 
Board has proved that mining popula- 
tions can be transferred from ex- 
hausted areas to new coalfields, and 
what is possible in mining can be 
achieved in other occupations if the 
Government and the citizens co- 
operate for the common good. 

An expenditure of £40,000 a year 
by the people of Scotland on educa- 
tion for the spread of industry is 
money well spent if it decrowds the 
Clyde Valley and gives to other dis- 
tricts the population and industry 
without which Scotland cannot main- 
tain its position as a leader in world 
production and competition. 

That is why the Government 
should now establish for Scotland a 
national planning board with power 
to direct and influence housing, in- 
dustrial and commercial services so 
that every part of the country would 
benefit by the expansion required for 
twentieth century happiness. 


Bristol’s Hi gh Cross 


The decision of Bristol City Council that it will not seek the return of its 
fourteenth century high cross to the re-planned College Green was widely 
reported. For anyone who likes a flavour of irony there is an interesting pas- 
sage on this cross in Edward Hutton’s Highways and Byways in Wiltshire: 

“Surely it is time that it was returned to the citizens of Bristol! The thefts 





of the eighteenth century by the rich from the community are notorious and 
sully every noble name in England, but few of them cry out for reparation 
so shrilly as this. It was not removed from Bristol with the consent or at the 
wish of the citizens but was given by a certain gentleman, unfortunately a 
clergyman, to whom it did not belong. . . The beautiful cross at any rate 
should be returned to the city which it ought never to have left, which indeed 
it would never have left but for the impudent ‘gift’ of what did not belong to 
him by Dean Barton.” 

That rather excited grievance was written in 1914. The City Fathers of 
Bristol have made their own feelings clear in 1955. The background to the 
matter is that in 1768 (or 1766) the dean of the Cathedral, without any proper 
authority, gave the cross to Mr Henry Hoare the banker, who was then 
founding his famous landscape garden (now National Trust property) at 
Stourhead. Here the cross still stands. Some experts say that it has deteriorated ; 
others judge it to be in fine condition. But the cost of taking it down, trans- 
porting it and re-erecting it in Bristol would be between £7,000 and £10,000. 
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New Towns as Seen from USA 

On another page we print a brief 
comment on the new towns by Mr 
’ Lewis Mumford. And as we go to 
press we see in the New York Times 
Magazine of 29 January an article by 
Mr Albert Mayer, the distinguished 
USA architect and planner who was 
one of the twenty commentators on 
the new towns in our January issue. 
His Times article goes more fully into 
the subject, and is one of the best sum- 
maries of the international case for 
urban dispersal that we have read. 
We hope to obtain permission to re- 
print it. It is of great interest to 
British planners to know how the 
argument is presented by an advo- 
cate in another country where the 
problem is the same but the political 
conditions are different. 

Like Lewis Mumford, Albert May- 
er is enthusiastic about the dispersal 
policy and is working for its adoption 
in the USA. Naturally he has his 
criticisms of some details of our 
practice. He finds that new town 
architecture lacks distinction and 
challenge, and is therefore disappoint- 
ing to him. But he makes exception 
for the industrial and school build- 
ings, and for the small neighbour- 
hood meeting-rooms—both the prin- 
ciple and design of which latter im- 
press him greatly. 


Absence of the Radburn Layout 

It will be noted that Mr Mumford, 
in his article in this issue, expresses 
surprise that the new towns have not 
adopted the Radburn (NJ) type of 
“super-block” layout, with car-access 
roads on one side of the houses and 
footpath access on the other side to 





pleasant inner parks or communal 
open spaces. Any criticism by Mr 
Mumford will be considered with 
respect by British planners. But it 
ought to be understood by American 
observers that the non-adoption of 
the Radburn principle here is not due 
to ignorance or insular obstinacy. 
Attractive as this type of layout is, 
there are some objections to its 
general use in our conditions. The 
chief of these is that private garden- 
space is valued here more highly than 
communal park-space behind the 
gardens. There is an obvious at- 
traction in the idea of providing such 
space, with safe access by footpaths 
free of motor traffic, and in fact many 
experiments in that direction have 
been made in England—not only in 
the earlier schemes in Letchworth 
and Welwyn, but long ago in the 
familiar Victorian “‘shrubbery”’ open- 
ing out of a group of back gardens. 

Raymond Unwin was well aware 
of the economy in initial cost of the 
generous reservation of back land; it 
was one of his arguments for limiting 
net density to ten houses an acre. Ina 
hurried look at a number of such 
experiments (not amounting to a 
proper survey) we have found that, 
while in general the private garden 
space is well used and maintained, 
the communal space is rather neg- 
lected or has been parcelled out as 
extra allotment land for private 
cultivation. 

With a rising standard of income 
and demand for amenity, people may 
become willing to pay for good up- 
keep of such communal space, which 
could add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of a residential neighbourhood. 
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But the corollary in density must not 
be overlooked. Densities in Radburn 
and Baldwin Hills—the best ex- 
amples of this principle—are of the 
order of 7 to g houses an acre. The 
principle cannot be satisfactorily 
applied at 14 or 15 an acre, because 
the private gardens become too small 
and the common back paths have to 
be so near the houses as to destroy 
privacy. 


Space Standards for Caravans 

According to a bulletin of the very 
lively Philadelphia Housing As- 
sociation (12 January), “trailer” 
parks in the USA are eligible for 
Federal finance (loan guarantees) 
when 80 per cent of the sites have at 
least 3000 sq. feet each and the re- 
mainder at least 2400 sq. feet. But, it 
adds, in Philadelphia terrace houses 
qualify on sites down to 1440 sq. feet; 
and we calculate that this, assuming 
25 per cent of the area for access 
roads, implies a density of 224 houses 
an acre. Only in the best residential 
areas is the minimum lot size as high 
as for caravans—equivalent, on the 
same assumption, to 114 houses an 
acre. The sub-heading in the bulle- 
tin is: “Do Houses Need Less Space 
than Trailers ?”’. 


India: Big City or Village? 

Speaking in Madras on 14 Novem- 
ber 1955, Dr Rajendrath Prasad, 
President of India, made an earnest 
plea for “decentralization” to avert 
the serious problems of great in- 
dustrial cities. He expressed doubt 
however whether anything can be 
done ‘‘at this stage, when our face is 
turned towards centralization and 
concentration”. And then he affirm- 
ed a hope that the time would soon 
come when India could give effect toa 
“back to the village” policy. But we 
cannot think that that can be the main 
formula for India at the outset of its 
imaginative plan for industrializa- 
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tion on the grand scale. Surely the de- 
velopment of moderate sized towns 
capable of accommodating modern 
industry should be considered as the 
practicable alternative to the further 
growth of over-large cities! No doubt 
the rehabilitation and improvement 
of agricultural villages is equally vital 
to India; but it is a separate problem. 


Birmingham Awakes 


History was made in Birmingham 
on 24 January, when a large meeting 
of influential citizens decided unani- 
mously to form the Midlands New 
Town Society in support of the policy 
of building at least one new town for 
Birmingham, and for encouraging 
and guiding its development. There 
was a general feeling of confidence 
that an official decision to establish a 
new town was imminent, and en- 
thusiastic agreement that this will be 
advantageous to Birmingham. The 
significance of this event cannot be 
exaggerated. Mr F. J. Osborn, who 
was invited to speak at the meeting, 
stressed from TCPA experience the 
importance of keeping the new town 
movement out of party politics, and 
of maintaining an equal concern for 
family living conditions and for the 
efficiency of the industry on which 
cities are based. A strong committee, 
including industrialists, trade-union- 
ists, university workers and_ pro- 
fessional men, was elected, with Mr 
Norman D. Akhurst as honorary 
secretary. 


Future Ownership of New Towns 


Who should own and manage the 
new towns when they are completed ? 
Should it be the local authority of the 
borough or district in which they are 
situated ; should it be a separate pub- 
lic land-owning trust for each town; 
or is there a better alternative? We 
have published in previous issues 
several notes and articles on this 
interesting question. And on g Febru- 
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ary there was a useful open discussion 
at a well-attended and representative 
meeting at the Planning Centre, when 
Mr George Lindgren MP and Mr 
Peter Self (both members of the 
TCPA Executive) put forward differ- 
ent solutions, Mr. Lindgren favour- 
ing the transfer of the ownership to 
local authorities, and Mr. Self pre- 
ferring public boards, with majori- 
ties appointed by the Ministry and 
minorities locally elected. Many 
other views were expressed, but there 


was a consensus of opinion that if 


local authorities were unsuitable the 
only acceptable alternative would be 
some form of public trust. The 
TCPA intends to arrange for further 
meetings to discuss the subject. 


Vienna in July 

The City of Vienna is going all out 
to make the International Housing 
and Town Planning Congress (22-28 
July, 1956) an outstanding event. A 
large attendance may be expected 
from many lands, including those in 
the western hemisphere. The central 
subject will be “Cities and their 
Surroundings’; but there will be 
study groups on most of the current 
issues of planning and housing. Simul- 
taneous translation will be extended 
as far as possible to group discussions. 
A competition for planning films will 
decide the holding of a trophy in 
Viennese glass that has been specially 
designed. 

The delegates will be entertained 
at a city reception, and there 
will be an international exhibition 
and a number of tours. During the 
Congress special postage stamps will 
be issued with a design symbolizing 
the dispersal principle, showing a 
metropolis and five new towns— 
derived from the plans of Welwyn 
and Harlow and three planned small 
towns in other countries. Those who 
want to attend the Congress are ad- 
vised to book early. 
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Fred Emney Electrified 


Making propaganda films is a 
tricky job. One of the latest shown us 
by our friends of the Electrical De- 
velopment Association features the 
conversion of Fred Emney from his 
directorship of the Cold Water Club 
to a belief in electrical water heating 
and membership of the EDA. It is a 
good low comedy, tells its story well 
in 22 minutes and makes us wonder 
whether there isn’t a similar formula 
for a planning film—an anti-plan- 
ning diehard put through a course of 
strap-hanging, traffic jams, back- 
yard courtship, alley-way football, 
roof-gardening, and so on. The 
funniest planning film yet was George 
Formby’s parody of the house-to- 
house survey—which if educational 
could hardly be called propaganda. 
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OPINIONS ON THE NEW TOWNS 


In our issue of January 1956 we published a number of comments 


on the British new towns by planners and social scientists of inter- 


national repute. Mr. Lewis Mumford now comments on these 


comments and adds some of his own. 


FTER going through the ap- 
A praisals of the new town 


achievements in the January 
number of TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING, I hardly dare add a word 
of my own to the well-deserved chorus 
of praise, without seeming to gild the 
proverbial lily. The building of the 
new towns would have been a colos- 
sal achievement, even if it had come 
about as the result of a whole decade 
of preliminary surveying and plan- 
ning, in an economy that boasted 
surpluses of energy, material and 
humanskill. But that this policy should 
have taken shape during the most 
desperate years of the war, and have 
been carried out under the shortages 
and restrictions, to say nothing of the 
spare diet, the unheated winters, and 
the psychological let-down that pre- 
vailed afterward, is nothing short of a 
collective miracle. 


Agglomeration in Reverse 

If this great feat of town building 
had been as aimless and diffuse as the 
housing estates and town extensions 
after the first world war it would still 
have been a respectable achievement ; 
or if these fourteen towns had been 
hastily improvised and doomed to 
early destruction because of their 
shoddy building, their existence 
would have still been remarkable, 
granting the handicaps that existed. 
But as most of the commentators have 
discerned, the new towns have 
achieved a standard of workmanlike 
competence in both general design 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


and in construction that guarantees— 
at least in a peaceful world—their 
durability for centuries to come. More 
than that: these towns have for the 
first time reversed the direction of 
urban building that set in at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 
They have countered the century-old 
tendency toward automatic ag- 
glomeration and higher densities that 
has produced the outer sprawl and 
inner congestion of the great megalo- 
polises. These towns have been con- 
ceived on a generous pattern that 
gives amenities and social facilities to 
a mixed industrial population on a 
scale never conceived practicable for 
such a community before. 


Successful Form of Administration 
In providing the administrative 
mechanism that made these towns 
possible, English political genius has 
been equally effective. Though not 
without the precedent of that other 
brilliant British invention, the Port of 
London Authority, the town de- 
velopment corporation has demon- 
strated the possibility of combining 
the initiatives of private corporate 
enterprise with the responsibilities of 
a state-aided and state-directed or- 
ganization. The result, as regards the 
coordination of services and _ the 
balance of related urban interests, is 
superior to anything that has been 
done before, even by the great ground 
landlords who developed Blooms- 
bury and Westminster, to say nothing 
of the one-sided county councils that, 
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in our time, followed them. Both 
private enterprise and single-function 
public authorities tend to produce 
partial and lop-sided results; only a 
town authority capable of planning 
and building in an integrated fashion 
can adequately represent the public 
interest or produce a town not in a 
chronic state of unbalance. As for 
private enterprise, if it seeks stable 
modes of investment, it can best 
secure its own ends by working within, 
not against, the public pattern. 


Some Major Criticisms 

All these considerations put the 
new towns achievement on a plane 
ayove all minor criticisms and dis- 
paragements. When I visited a hand- 
ful of them in 1953, certain major 
criticisms nevertheless occurred to 
me, raising a doubt as to whether this 
brilliant series of initiatives in town 
planning policy had been effectively 
carried out, or at least more than 
partly reflected, in the layout of the 
towns and buildings themselves. I 
hesitate to enlarge on these doubts, 
for time has already answered some of 
them. If the open market place at 
Hemel Hempstead, for instance, with 
traffic running through it, still seems 
to me absurdly obsolescent, even as of 
1930, there is, I believe, a more sen- 
sible solution, in a purely pedestrian 
precinct, at Stevenage. So, too, if I 
have had serious doubts from the first 
about the excessive allocation of land 
for neighbourhood green belts— 
though I myself advocated such 
green belts in my report on Honolulu 
in 1938—it may be that, when I visit 
these towns again, these seemingly 
overlarge internal green areas will 
not turn out to be quite as disruptive 
to social life as I had feared. But it 
would not sufficiently honour the 
great achievement of the new towns 
to conceal, out of mere politeness, 
one’s critical differences; so, with my 
fingers crossed over the possibility of 
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F.J0. 
Mr. Lewis Mumford at Hemel Hempstead 
in 1953 


over-harsh, if not erroneous judg- 
ment, let me single out what seems to 
me the chief defect of many of the 
plans: namely, that the chief unit of 
residential design is the old-fashioned 
block, with the houses ranged in long 
or short rows around the perimeter, 
with all the inner space private. 


No Advance on Welwyn Garden 
City 

Now it is a compliment of no mean 
order to be able to say of these new 
towns that they are for the most part 
well up to the level of Welwyn 
Garden City, conceived and largely 
built in the twenties; it is also some- 
thing of a derogation to say that they 
are, unfortunately, no better. When)! 
say this I am not for a moment stick- 
ing up for the stale clichés Le 
Corbusier made fashionable in the 
twenties: the structure on stilts, the 
multi-storied flats, ten or twenty or 
forty stories high, the overcrowded, 
over-regimented buildings, with den- 
sities that would require three times 
the whole area of the site (without the 
buildings) to provide enough func- 
tional open space for the population. 
In neither aesthetic nor human terms 
do such designs represent the best 
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possibilities of modern life. At their 
dullest, the new towns are far beyond 
such sterile conceptions of ‘“‘the 
modern”’. 


The Pedestrian Super-block 

Yet a thorough-going analysis of 
the domestic and social needs of a 
residential community—the need for 
quiet, the need for safety from wheel- 
ed traffic, the need for informal, face- 
to-face meeting, the kind of soci- 
ability that gave many people such 
satisfaction in the wartime queues, 
and the need for sharing certain ser- 
vices and duties on a voluntary basis, 
would lead to a different solution than 
has been worked out as yet in any 
community. The broad basis for the 
new design is the super-block, de- 
signed on a pedestrian scale, with all 
wheeled traffic closed to it, as at Rad- 
burn, New Jersey (1930), and at 
Baldwin Hills Village, California 
(1939), in an even more distinguished 
form. Such’ a campus not merely 
economizes on paved road and cuts 
down on the amount of space needed 
for visual insulation: it likewise en- 
ables houses to be grouped in a fashion 
that facilitates neighbourly coopera- 
tion, in little matters like child-watch- 
ing and baby-sitting that are essential 
torelieve the twenty-four hour duty of 
the young housewife, with no maid, 
no relative, or no older child to relieve 
her for even half an hour. 

Such large units of planning would 
give the planner more flexibility in 
planning larger open spaces for those 
who can make use of them, and smal- 
ler ones for those who are childless or 
not addicted to gardening. So, too, 
pedestrian walks within the super- 
blocks, even such generous greens as 
were provided in Radburn or Bald- 
win Hills, would add an incentive to 
sociability that, as Mr. Wyndham 
Thomas pointed out, is sorely lacking 
in the present framework of the new 
towns. In such a scheme a single small 
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community house for games, dis- 
cussions, or big family parties, might 
do much more for social life than a 
large handsomely equipped com- 
munity hall half a mile away. When 
the variety of human need and apti- 
tude is reflected in the town plan, the 
architect will not be so desperate for 
purely aesthetic means—often quite 
arbitrary—of breaking down the in- 
herent monotony of the form. 


Why Not a Regional City? 

Since I do not wish to close this 
appreciation on a negative note, let 
me dwell on a possibility in the new 
towns that still remains to be ade- 
quately explored, though it was fore- 
cast’ by Ebenezer Howard himself 
in’ his chapter on Social Cities in 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow. It was in- 
evitable , in conceiving a pioneering 
work like the Garden City, that the 
demonstration should be confined to 
a single unit. Unfortunately, one of 
the disadvantages of developing a 
whole city within a limited space of 
time is that, like a royal residence city 
of the Baroque period, it represents 
the thinking of a particular genera- 
tion alone, and tends to remain 
crystallized in that form—or else is 
badly damaged by further adapta- 
tions or improvement. 

Has not the time come to consider 
the new town as part of a new kind of 
urban complex, a Regional City, to, 
use for want of a better term what 
the Regional Planning Association of 
America introduced around 1925? 
Would we not have a more organic 
development, in terms of the future 
units of government and administra- 
tion, if a group of related villages or 
small towns, covering a much larger 
rural area than any existing town, 
were put under a town development 
authority, and each centre were de- 
veloped, as a balanced community, in 
units of neighbourhoods and _ pre- 
cincts, while certain common facili- 
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ties, like regional colleges and hos- 

pitals, were provided, at the right 
phase, for the whole regional com- 
lex? 

This, I am convinced, is the new 
type of municipal organization need- 
ed to create the stable, highly organ- 
ized equivalent of what the unwieldy 
megalopolis produces, at such painful 
human cost, today. By the time each 
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thousand people, in the course of two 
or three generations, it would have 
the organic character of any historic 
city: and might, in the course of its 
growth, repair the mistakes or the 
over-emphasis each generation tends 
to make. 

Perhaps the best witness to the suc- 
cess of the new towns is the very fact 
that they challenge one to enlarge the 








. of these nuclear new towns reached 


whole concept they have so effectively 
its full growth of sixty or eighty 


demonstrated. 


Badgeworth Water 
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Badgeworthy Valley or Combe, down which flows Badgeworthy Water, 
forming for three miles the boundary between Devon and Somerset, is a 
favourite walk with holiday makers in the Porlock and Lynmouth areas be- 
cause it leads through pleasant scenery to the so-called Doone Valley associated 
with “Lorna Doone’’. Unfortunately this walk has for several years past been 
blemished by a line of telephone poles, presumably erected for army training 
purposes but not used for ten years past. This line of poles is now being removed 
and will probably have disappeared entirely before the photograph, taken in 
August, can be published. 

Badgeworthy lies within the Exmoor National Park but it should be noted, 
in fairness both to the Devon County Planning Department and to the Post 
Office, that removal of the poles had been assured before the Exmoor National 
Park was created. 
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Legal Notes 




















There has been a good deal of 
comment recently on the procedures 
for planning appeals and objections 
to compulsory purchase orders. In 
some of these comments it has been 
pointed out that these procedures are 
not judicial or even quasi-judicial in 
character. This is clearly correct in so 
far as it relates to the Minister’s de- 
cision. In a Court of Appeal judg- 
ment, Lord Greene said: 

“Tt may well be that, on consider- 
ing the objections, the Minister may 
find that the objections are reason- 
able and that the facts alleged in 
them are true, but, nevertheless, he 
may decide that he will overrule 
them. His action is a purely admini- 
strative action based on his concep- 
tions as to what public policy de- 
mands.” 

The local inquiry or hearing which 
precedes the Minister’s decision is, 
however, a quasi-judicial proceeding. 
The procedure at such inquiries has 
been considered in a number of 
cases. The inspector must hear every- 
thing which each of the parties de- 
sires to say, although he is entitled to 
stop counsel making a statement with 
regard to matters about which he has 
already said he does not intend to call 
evidence. The inspector must not 
hear anything without giving the 
other interested parties an oppor- 
tunity of replying; indeed, it has been 
judicially observed that there would 
be an infringement of the rules of 
natural justice if one party were to 
be heard without the other party 
having the opportunity of testing 
what has been said by cross-examina- 
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tion. ‘he inspector must not receive 
anything from one behind the back of 
the other. 

The inspector is not bound by the 
rules of evidence applicable in a 
court of law, although he is required 
by his instructions from the Minister 
to ignore hearsay. Further, he can re- 
quire evidence to be given on oath, 
subpoena witnesses and require the 
production of documents. 

Moreover, the Minister himself is 
to some extent bound by the rules of 
natural justice when he considers the 
inspector’s report. It is quite clear 
that he must not discuss the matter 
with one party behind the back of the 
other. There is even some judicial 
authority for the proposition that, if 
he receives from a third party a docu- 
ment relevant to the inquiry, he 
should give both sides an oppor- 
tunity of commenting on it. But it 
does not follow that he cannot make 
use of information in the files of the 
Ministry or that he cannot collect 
the views of other government de- 
partments; this is common practice 
and is probably lawful. 


Section 19 Purchase Notices 


A recent decision of the Minister 
draws attention to a possible limi- 
tation on the power to serve a 
purchase notice under section 19 of 
the 1947 Act. Planning permission 
had been refused for the develop- 
ment of .39 of an acre of land over- 
grown with trees, bushes and bram- 
bles. The owner served a purchase 
notice on the planning authority. 

The Minister refused to confirm 
the notice. He pointed out that the 
land had not changed materially in 
character for some years, and he 
therefore concluded that the capa- 
bility of the land for reasonably 
beneficial use was not affected by the 
refusal of planning permission. This 
meant that condition (a) of section 
19(1) was not fulfilled. a. £. TELLING 
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NATIONAL PARKS IN NEW ZEALAND 


Vast natural reserves in New Kealand are now under public care and 


administration by means of institutions similar to those in the USA 


and Great Britain. While some park areas are equipped for tourist 


access and sports, from some ‘‘wilderness areas’’ vehicles are en- 


tirely excluded and even non-indigenous animal life systematically 
destroyed. Yet the tax cost of the parks to New Kealanders is less 


than 2}d a year per head. 


ITH OVER 5,550 square miles 
W:« national park territory, 

nearly one twentieth of its 
whole land area, New Zealand stands 
among the foremost countries of the 
world in support of the national parks 
movement. By no means of recent 
origin, this support dates as far back 


by JOHN FOSTER 


as 1894 when the first national park 
was established from a gift of land 
made by Maori chiefs in the moun- 
tainous Tongariro region of the 
north island’s central plateau. Today, 
New Zealand has seven national 
parks, four on the south island and 
three on the north, and together they 


View of Mount Cook (12,349 ft) showing the Tasman and Darwin glaciers, Mt. Darwin 
(9,715 ft), Mt. D’Archiac (9,278 ft) and Malte Brun (10,421 ft). 
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High Commissioner for New Zealand 


Majestic Mitre Peak and Sinbad Gully, Milford Sound. 


contain and protect much of the 
finest mountain, forest and coastal 
scenery of a country known the world 
over for the wealth and variety of its 
natural beauty. 

It is not surprising that the New 
Zealand concept of national parks 
should have followed fairly closely 
that of the USA, for both are relatively 
young countries. 

The present New Zealand system 


of administration, however, is of 


fairly recent origin, and, while owing 
something of its form to the American 
National Park Service, appears to 
have paid considerable regard to the 
recommendations of the British Re- 


port of the National Parks Committee of 


1947 (the Hobhouse Committee Re- 


port), particularly in the allocation of 


responsibilities as between the cen- 
tral national park authority and the 
local park boards. 


Administration of the Parks 

Prior to the passing of the National 
Parks Act, 1952, the five parks then 
existing—Tongariro, Abel Tasman, 
Arthur Pass, Mount Egmont and 
Fiordland—were under the control 
of various quite separate authorities. 
The oldest were administered each 
by its own local board separately 
constituted by Act of Parliament, 
while those established after 1928 
were controlled by the Lands and 
Survey Department of the New Zea- 
land Government under the pro- 
visions of the Public Reserves, Do- 
mains and National Parks Act of that 
year. This arrangement did not lend 
itself to any degree of uniformity of 
policy in the running of the parks, and 
it became imperative in time to con- 
solidate and improve on the existing 
law relating to national parks. All 
this was accomplished by the Act of 








High Commissioner for New Zealand 


A skier on Mount Cook watches an aval- 

anche. 
1952 which declared that its pro- 
visions should have effect “‘. . . for the 
purpose of preserving in perpetuity 
as national parks, for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the public, areas of New 
Zealand that contain scenery of such 
distinctive quality or natural fea- 
tures so beautiful or unique that their 
preservation is in the national inter- 
ext.” 

The Act requires that the parks 
shall be retained as far as practicable 
in their natural state and that in 
them, except in special circumstances, 
the natural flora and fauna shall be 
preserved, while that which has been 
introduced shall be exterminated. 
Subject to such conditions and re- 
strictions as may be necessary in this 
connection or for the general welfare 
of the parks, the Act envisages that 
**... the public shall have freedom of 
entry and access . . . so that they may 
receive in full measure the inspiration, 
enjoyment, recreation, and other 
benefits that may be derived from 
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mountains, forests, sounds, lakes and 
rivers.”” 

While the powers of the existing 
local park boards were not greatly 
affected by the Act, these boards, 
along with those of parks not already 
so administered, now operate under 
a co-ordinating body called the 
National Parks Authority under the 
chairmanship of the Director-General 
of Lands, and comprising five per- 
manent members and four elected 
members representing various scien- 
tific, cultural and recreational inter- 
ests. This authority has the important 
responsibilities (a) of advocating and 
adopting schemes for the protection 
of national parks and for their de- 
velopment on a national basis, (b) of 
recommending the enlargement of 
existing parks and the setting apart 
of new ones, (c) of recommending 
how moneys appropriated out of 
general taxation by Parliament for 
national park purposes shall be 
allocated, and (d) of controlling in 
the national interest the administra- 
tion of all national parks in New 


Zealand. 


Strict Limitation on Development 
Under the overall direction of the 
National Parks Authority the local 
boards have wide powers in the con- 
trol and administration of their parks. 
They can prohibit anyone from carry- 
ing on any trade, business or occupa- 
tion within the parks except under 
licence and can fix fees to be paid in 
respect of these licences. They may 
appropriate and use any portions of 
the parks as sites for residences for 
park rangers or other personnel of 
the boards, and may erect or author- 
ise the erection of huts for persons 
lawfully engaged in the destruction 
of introduced flora or fauna, or in 
forest protection. The boards also 
have powers to erect or permit the 
erection of mountain huts, ski-tows 
and other apparatus designed to 
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facilitate tourist traffic or the enjoy- 
ment of winter sports, and may carry 
out any works they consider neces- 
sary in making or improving roads, 
tracks and bridges. 

Certain other powers may be 
exercised by the local boards only 
with the prior consent of the centra! 
authority. These powers include the 
provision and running of camping 
sites, recreation grounds, parking 
places, huts, hostels, accommodation 
houses, public conveniences and 
other buildings, or the giving of 
assistance to private undertakings to 
provide and run under lease any of 
these amenities. Camping and the 
parking of vehicles in any parts of the 
park not specifically appropriated 
for these purposes may also be pro- 
hibited. 


Primitive Wildernesses 

In view of the extensive tourist pro- 
visions which can be made it is inter- 
esting to note that the boards may 
also, with the consent of the: National 
Parks Authority, set apart portions of 
the parks as wilderness areas to be 
kept absolutely in a state of nature. 
No buildings or works of any kind 
may be constructed nor may any 
horses or other animals or vehicles of 
any description be taken into or used 
in these areas. No roads, tracks or 
trails may be constructed except such 
foot tracks as are considered essential 
for walkers. So far, wilderness area 
restrictions have been imposed only 
in two instances, one in the Fiordland 
Park and the other in the Arthur Pass 
Park. 

For the general administration and 
control of the parks the local boards 
may appoint staff and may delegate 
certain of their functions to commit- 
tees. They may also make byelaws, 
which require the approval of the 
central authority, for the manage- 
ment, safety and preservation of the 
parks, 
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Map showing the location of New Zealand’s 
national parks. 


Creation of New Parks 

The first three years of existence 
have not been easy for the National 
Parks Authority and much detailed 
work has had to be undertaken pend- 
ing the appointment of local boards 
for those parks still without them. 
However, despite the extra work of 
local administration, considerable 
progress has been made on broader 
issues concerning the national park 
system as a whole; indeed the scope of 
the system has been extended by the 
setting up of two completely new 
parks—Mount Cook and Urewera. 
The possibility of creating a further 
park on the south island, embracing 
the rugged country of Mount Robert, 
has also been examined, and a pro- 


ject has been undertaken in col- 


laboration with the Forest Service to 
develop the mountainous country of 
the Tararua Range in the eastern 
part of the north island as a national 
forest park on the lines of the British 
forest parks run by the Forestry Com- 
mission, 
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A tourist hotel, Mount Cook, Southern Alps. 


It is apparent that the progress 
which has been made has not met 
with unqualified approval, for the 
1955 Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Survey refers to 
the agitations to embrace more lands 
within the national park system 
which are continually being pressed 
upon the Government. The report, 
however, considers it essential that 
the country should move forward 
economically as well as aesthetically 
and the hope is expressed that the 
stage will never be reached where the 
inviolate nature of the parks is 
breached by economic needs. Such a 
position, it is thought, could well 
arise if all, or too much, of the re- 
maining indigenous forests were to 
become national parks and the prece- 
dent thus established could be the 
spearhead of an attack on all those 
jealously guarded endowments. 


Publicity and Propaganda 

In New Zealand, no less than else- 
where in the world, there is a need for 
education of the public in the proper 
use of national parks and an apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental importance 
of their preservation for future genera- 
tions. To this end as much informed 
publicity as possible is given to the 
works of the National Parks Authority 
and the local park boards through the 
general press and, through the Tour- 
ist and Publicity Department (which 
incidentally owns and operates hotels 
and other tourist accommodation), 
by descriptive brochures about in- 
dividual parks. Material is at present 
being assembled for the publication 
of a comprehensive handbook for 
each park on much the same lines as 
those proposed for the Peak and 
Dartmoor National Parks in this 
country. In and around the parks 
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themselves distinctive wooden signs 
and framed maps are placed at hotels, 
camping grounds and other strategic 
points showing the boundaries of the 
parks, roads and tracks within them 
and the principal places of scenic 
interest. In the Fiordland National 
Park the main landward points of 
entry on public highways have been 
prominently marked with stone py- 
lons. 

While progress in developing the 
existing parks and in acquiring land 
for new parks must depend to some 
extent on the money available from 
taxation, from recent reports of the 
Department of Lands and Survey 
there does not appear to be any acute 
problem of lack of funds for this pur- 
pose. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that each person in New Zea- 
land at present contributes rather 
less than twopence farthing annually 
to national parks, the total expendi- 
ture of the Department under this 
head for the year ending 31st March 


1955 being £18,760. 


Safeguarding a National Heritage 
It has not been possible in this 
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short survey to give more than a very 
brief account of the day-to-day work 
of the local boards on whom must 
rest a great deal of the responsibility 
for the success or otherwise of the 
parks. That they are fully alive to this 
responsibility is very evident from the 
many and varied tasks they are under- 
taking. 

In all the parks the destruction 
of deer, wild pigs and other intro- 
duced animals goes on apace while 
the eradication of foreign growth, 
such as heather and broom, is carried 
out where necessary. In the field of 
positive action new tracks are made 
and old ones improved, huts and 
lodges are built and other amenities 
are provided to ensure the maximum 
enjoyment of visitors seeking outdoor 
recreation during summer or winter. 
In all this work the new National 
Parks Authority, though young in 
years, can be a powerful force for 
good in co-ordinating and program- 
ming local efforts to ensure results in 
the best interests of this and future 
generations of New Zealanders who 
recognize the true worth of their 
scenic heritage. 


Persons and Places 


Mr. R. T. Kennedy, cBE, ARIBA, 
mTPI, has left the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government to com- 
mence private practice at 14 Harley 
Street, W1, (MUSeum 0383) in as- 
sociation with William Holford and 
Partners. 

The Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park Committee is sponsoring a com- 
petition for the design of a suitable 
symbol for the Pembrokeshire Coast 
National Park. Details of the com- 
petition are now available from the 
Clerk of the Pembrokeshire County 
Council, Haverfordwest. 


The working committee for the 
Sanctuary of the Madonna delle 
Lacrime, is organizing an_inter- 
national competition for the con- 
struction of the sanctuary and ad- 
joining buildings in Syracuse, which 
is to be built on an area of land facing 
the Piazza della Vittoria. All archi- 
tects registered professionally in their 
own countries may take part in this 
competition. Particulars are obtain- 
able from the Secretary, Comitato 
Cittadino Pro Santuario della Ma- 
donna delle Lacrime, Viale Cadorna 
1, Syracuse. 
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RECLAMATION OF SCOTTISH PEAT LAND 


This assessment of the practical possibilities of removing the 
mantle of peat that covers many areas of Scotland indicates that 
while quick and spectacular results are not to be expected, by the 
choice of suitable areas and the use of the right methods much land 


can be added to the nation’s agricultural domain. 


VER A large area of Scotland 
‘@) there is a mantle of peat 

which has been laid down 
since the retreat of the glaciers in the 
Ice Age. Many of the lowland mosses, 
such as Flanders and that in St 
Fergus, Aberdeenshire, were in- 
itiated shortly after the onset of less 
severe climatic conditions, ¢. 7000 
B.C., but the upland peat often did 
not begin to accumulate until around 
5000 B.c. These hill peat accumula- 
tions do not present a suitable sub- 
ject for reclamation since the land 


by E. L. BIRSE 
does not lie within a zone favourable 
to agriculture. The lowland mosses, 
however, and those at intermediate 
altitudes up to 1000 feet fall within a 
climatic zone where intensive agri- 
culture, either arable or pastoral, can 
be maintained. 


Cultivation of Actual Peat 

The peat itself, which is built up 
from the dead remains of plants, can 
be directly adapted as the rooting 
medium for agricultural plants or 
forest trees. Fenland peat is the most 


A specially built 100 horse-power ditcher at work on the Altnabreac scheme. On the right of 
the vehicle is the ballast box which can be lowered to balance the cutting disc on the other 
side. 


Scotnews 
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susceptible to such treatment, since it 
is inherently fertile, having been laid 
down in water rich in plant nutrients. 
Unlike England, Scotland has no 
large deposits of this type of peat and 
we must turn to the sterile acid mosses 
for land to develop. 

The first essential to land develop- 
ment on the actual peat is drainage. 
This must be followed by a liberal 
application of lime and fertilizers 
because of the acid nature of the peat 
and its meagre supply of nutrients. 
Such treatment has been successfully 
carried out in the past and also in 
recent times. The Ayrshire method, 
put to use towards the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and the work by 
the Macaulay Institute for Soil 
Research at Arnish Farm in Lewis 
and at Carnwath, Lanarkshire, in 
the thirties of this century, can be 
quoted as examples. The very nature 
of peat, unstable, highly retentive of 
water and low in nutrients, will 
always present difficulties, even after 
initial successful development. its 
continued use will depend as much 
on the level of market prices as on 
good management. Temporary neg- 
lect on cultivated peat-land is far 
more disastrous than on mineral 
soils. 


Historical Account of 
Reciamation 


Present world prices preclude the 
cultivation of mosses on a large scale, 
except under favourable conditions, 
and the alternative method of land 
reclamation by removal of the peat 
presents itself. This practice is almost 
as old as the use of peat as a fuel, since 
the exhaustion of the peat exposes the 
underlying mineral material as a 
soil for plants. The skinned land pro- 
duced was ancillary to the winning of 
fuel and probably formed part of the 
common grazing. 

The superior techniques of cul- 
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tivation and drainage, which heralded 
the coming of the agricultural revo- 
lution, greatly enhanced the value of 
this land. Undoubtedly, prior to the 
eighteenth century, part of this land 
was included in the “outfield” of 
farms, but not until the great era of 
land improvement were its potentiali- 
ties fully realized. ‘The skinned land 
was brought into cultivation by 
draining, levelling, and removal of 
stones. Fields were marked off and 
the stones used fb build the dykes en- 
closing them. No longer did new land 
become available only as a corollary 
to the consumption of peat as a fuel; 
there was now a conscious effort to 
rid the land of peat so that the under- 
lying mineral material could be 
made into soil. 

Where the peat was shallow the 
most economic method was found to 
be that of paring off the turf and 
burning it. The ashes were then in- 
corporated into the mineral soil, 
together with the remains of the un- 
burnt peat. This practice was not, in 
the first place, designed to remove the 
peat but to dispose of the mat of 
moorland vegetation and to render 
available the latent fertility locked in 
it and the underlying peat. In the 
right hands it brought many acres of 
moorland into useful cultivation, and 
in the wrong, the land slipped back 
into waste after a short period of in- 
tensive cropping. Its success must 
have depended in some considerable 
degree on the nature of the mineral 
matter. Several of the authorities on 
agriculture recognized this fact and 
recommended that persons experi- 
enced in the practice should advise 
farmers where it might safely and 
profitably be used. The method was 
generally discredited on light soil 
where the customary methods of 
cultivation were, instead, advocated. 
Paring and burning in conjunction 
with drainage was also used on the 
deep moss peat and must have re- 











duced the depth of the peat in some 
measure before it finally fell into com- 
plete disrepute. 


Floating Off the Peat Layer 


These deep mosses were tackled in 
a novel way by Lord Kames. The 
major part of Kincardine Moss in the 
Forth Valley fell within his estate of 
Blair-drummond and around it lay 
rich carse land. He rightly assumed 
that the moss rested on the carse clay 
and he set about getting rid of the 
peat by floating it away with water. 
He began operations in 1766 and 
after his death his son, Henry 
Drummond, carried on the work of 
reclamation until, by the year 1811, a 
large portion of the moss had been 
converted into excellent agricultural 
land. A total of 186 families com- 
prising a population of 886 were by 
then living on the land. 
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North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board 
General view of the Altnabreac Scheme. 


The method was to dig straight 
channels into the clay. These chan- 
nels ran from the moss and dis- 
charged into the river. The work was 
done by settlers, ‘“‘moss lairds’’, who 
were given a ten-acre holding along 
one of the channels. They cut the 
peat off and threw it into the chan- 
nels to be carried by the water down 
the Forth. Neighbouring landlords 
adopted the same methods and a con- 
siderable area of the Forth Valley was 
reclaimed. 

The mass of peat floating down the 
river had such a harmful effect on 
the salmon fisheries and oyster beds 
that the practice had to be finally 
abandoned. Since then it has not 
been put to use on a wide scale for 
removing peat. 


Recent Achievements 
The older method of bringing 
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skinned land into cultivation or to 
pasture still prevails in those areas 
where peat is burned as a staple fuel. 
Extremely slow as the method is and 
confined mainly to the highlands and 
iskands, where the mineral soil ex- 
posed is often little suited to cultiva- 
tion, it cannot be said to add sub- 
stantially to the capital wealth of the 
country. The Macaulay Institute for 
Soil Research, in co-operation with 
the North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, carried out some ex- 
periments on the improvement of 
poor quality land of this type in 
Lewis. The object was to ascertain 
whether good grazing could be es- 
tablished on this land. From the 
results it was abundantly clear that 
cultivation together with fertilizers 
produced yields superior to those of 
cultivation or application of fer- 
tilizers alone. Phosphate was found 
to be the most important of the 
manures. 

Reclamation of skinned land on a 
practical, as distinct from an ex- 
perimental, scale has been recently 
carried out in Orkney. On one farm 
in the parish of Harray fifty acres 
were successfully treated between 
1934 and 1939. The cultivation tech- 
nique varied, as did the application 
of fertilizers, so that the cost on differ- 
ent plots ranged from £2 12s. od. 
to £6 per acre. Good pasture is 
established on these acres and one of 
the essentials, arising from the opera- 
tion, for a good ‘“‘take”’ of grass is the 
application of readily soluble man- 
ures. 


Future Development and Prospects 


Past and recent reclamation opera- 
tions give us a guide to what future 
steps may be taken to increase the 
acreage of our agriculturally useful 
land. There is no doubt that large 
areas of the lowland coastal counties 
have been brought into cultivation 
from shallow moorland peat soils, 
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and from deeper moss deposits after 
exhaustion of the fuel peat. The Rev. 


James Peter reported in 1875 on the 


mosses of Buchan that the major part 
of 3,132 acres reclaimed in thirty 
years was by removal of the peat in 
this manner. A small amount is at 
present harvested annually for horti- 
cultural and agricultural markets 
but the rate of consumption is 
negligible in terms of reclamation. 


Industrial Use of Peat 


Many attempts, often costly, have 
been made to use peat on an in- 
dustrial scale. The recent investiga- 
tions of the Scottish Peat Committee 
and the pilot plant set up at Altna- 
breac, Caithness, on their recom- 
mendations may at last succeed 
where others have failed. In broad 
terms, the peat will be harvested with 
machines, dried by the action of sun 
and wind and burned in a gas turbine 
to produce electrical power. If such a 
process is linked with the reclamation 
of the uncovered mineral soil it could 
greatly increase the agricultural re- 
sources of the country. This assumes 
an untapped reserve of fertile soil 
below the peat, which is almost cer- 
tainly true for the base of Flanders 
Moss. Even there, drainage difficul- 
ties may arise, and other areas are 
not so promising as the carse land. 


Prospects of Existing Schemes 


The 12,000 acres which are to be 
used at Altnabreac for the extraction 
of peat are considered a fair proposi- 
tion for future agricultural develop- 
ment. It is recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture that 2,000 
of these acres should be afforested to 
provide shelter against the climatic 
exposure. The adjacent land to the 
east is already farmed and the soil is 
derived from similar geological ma- 
terial to that under the eastern por- 
tion of Altnabreac Moss. No accurate 
assessment, however, can be made of 
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the content of stones and boulders, or 
of the drainage, until the peat has 
been removed. These may present 
obstacles to economic reclamation of 
the area, other than laying it down to 
forestry and rough grazing. The 
Muirs of Drumforskie and Drum- 
quhyle in Kincardineshire were 
brought in from barren waste at the 
cost of £43 an acre in the eighteenth 
century. The main burdens were the 
removal of stones and the provision 
of dung for the land. The value of the 
pound sterling has dropped a long 
way during the passage of the last 
two centuries and the present day 
figure for reclamation would be 
much higher. New techniques of 
mechanized agriculture and_arti- 
ficial manure would lessen the cost of 
such reclamation, but in the present 
climate of agricultural prices it 
would still be exorbitant. 

It is not envisaged that land of the 
quality of the Kincardineshire muirs 
would be tackled for conversion to 
arable agriculture. Nor is it likely 
that large areas of first-class land will 
be reclaimed from under the peat— 
with the possible exception of Fland- 
ers Moss. Land of moderate value 
which will require good husbandry 
to keep it in shape is to be expected. 
There will be irregularity in the 
nature of the exposed mineral mater- 
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ial and the services of experts in agri- 
culture, soils, and forestry will be re- 
quired in planning the future layout 
of reclaimed areas—from a large 
scale down to individual holdings. 


Gaining Fuel and Land as Well 


Even if much of the land reclaimed 
is only suited to rough grazings and 
forestry it will still offset the cost of 
burning the peat as fuel, were the 
process not to give a high economic 
return. The limit would be where the 
underlying material is of less value 
than peat as a rooting medium for 
trees or grazing herbage. 

Utilization of peat as a fuel will 
supplement that which we can derive 
from our shrinking coal reserves. ‘The 
dawn of the atomic era does not 
mean that we should despise other 
sources of energy. Where the releas- 
ing of that energy is associated with 
an increase in the area of our agri- 
cultural and forest land we doubly 
benefit. 

So long as we do not expect very 
spectacular results yet proceed with 
imagination and careful forethought, 
based on our accumulated technical 
skills, land reclamation by removal 
of peat can bring new life to the drab 
monotony of our moss lands and 
materially add to the capital wealth 
of our country. 


Dispersal: Advice from Covent Garden 


“Clumps.—We are often asked to supply clumps, many customers, indeed, 
offering to pay an increased price. This is a very mistaken view. A clump is an 
old plant which when lifted requires rejuvenation by dividing into small 
pieces. To transplant a clump can only lead to disappointment; the flowers 
will be small and the plant lacking in vigour. The best possible type of plant 
is a young and vigorous one with a good root system which will transplant well 
and settle readily down into its new home. When buying an animal one buys a 
young one, with youth, vigour, and adaptability on its side. Exactly the same 
applies to plants.”’—Hardy Plant Catalogue: Barr & Sons, Covent Garden, 


London (1954). 
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THE QUANTOCKS 


This article describes an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty 


proposed to be designated by the National Parks Commission under 
Part VI of the National Parks Act, and compares the advantages 
of this form of control with those of the administration of national 


parks. 


red sandstone hills rising to a 

height of 1261 feet and running 
approximately north-west / south- 
east. Situated west of the River 
Parrett, they are usually described as 
being in West Somerset and are thus 
Devonian in general character. The 
poet Southey found them more 
beautiful and interesting than those 
parts of Devon which he knew, and 
that same opinion will be held by 
many people to this day. William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth came to live for 


T= QUANTOCKS are a range of old 


by J. D. U. WARD 

a year at Alfoxden, on the northern 
slopes, in order to be near Coleridge, 
already at Nether Stowey. From 
Nether Stowey Dorothy wrote about 
Alfoxden: 

. . . There is everything there; 
sea, woods wild as fancy ever 
painted, brooks clear and pebbly 
as in Cumberland, villages so 
romantic; and William and I, ina 
wander by ourselves, found out a 
sequestered waterfall in a dell 
formed by steep hills covered with 
full-grown timber trees. The woods 


On the Quantocks: the upper end of the famous Hodder’s Gombe, where it meets the moor. 
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The delightful village of Crowcombe in the Quantocks. 


are as fine as those at Lowther, and 
the country more romantic; it has 
the character of the less grand 
parts of the neighbourhood of the 
Lakes. . . 
Ten days later she wrote from 
Alfoxden itself: 

. . . Wherever we turn we have 
woods, smooth downs, and valleys 
with small brooks running down 
them through green meadows, 
hardly ever intersected with hedge- 
rows, but scattered over with trees. 
The hills that cradle these valleys 
are either covered with fern and 
bilberries, or oak woods, which are 
cut for charcoal. . .Walks extend 
for miles over the hill-tops; the 
great beauty of which is their wild 
simplicity: they are perfectly 
smooth, without rocks. 

The Tor of Glastonbury is be- 
fore our eyes during more than 
half of our walk to Stowey; and in 


the park wherever we go, keeping 
about fifteen yards above the 
house, it makes a part of our 
prospect. 


Woods and Hill-top Heaths 

The wooded combes of the Quan- 
tocks remain to this day one of the 
chief features of the country and they 
provide a wonderful foreground for 
views from the top, whence the eye 
may look across the Bristol Channel 
to the Brecon Beacons—or across the 
Somerset plain. But today the heath- 
ery open expanses of the tops are per- 
haps more highly esteemed than they 
used to be. There are also consider- 


able stretches of gorse, of bracken, of 


very poor grassland and of frequently 
burnt-over oak scrub. The Forestry 
Commission has some 2,200 acres 
under plantations—mainly of coni- 
fers—and these and other forestry 
activities have been the subject of 
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much controversy, excited chiefly by 
people who see the country as some- 
thing to be looked at and played in 
rather than as a productive or poten- 
tially productive part of the whole 
kingdom. However, as has been 
noted before, not all the Forestry 
Commission’s planting on the Quan- 
tocks could be ranked as particularly 
judicious or sensitive to the area’s 
special character. 


The Luck of the Quantocks 

Though the Quantocks may have 
been rather unfortunate in some farm- 
ing, forestry and quarrying activities, 
they have been lucky in escaping ex- 
ploitation as a popular holiday terri- 
tory. Several factors have contributed 
to their relative immunity to damage. 
First, the area is fairly small. The full 
range might perhaps be described as 
sixteen miles long by six wide but the 
chief and more picturesque parts are 
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all contained within a mere 50 square 
miles. While this means a certain 
vulnerability in the sense that the 
area could easily be spoilt, it also 
means that the scope for motoring, 
hotel development and other ex- 
ploitations likely to lead to spoliation 
are limited. Second, roads are rela- 
tively few, narrow and poor, and, in 
particular, there is no motor road 
running along the top. And the 
Quantocks are ill-served by rail. 
Thirdly, there are no large towns 
(population over 40,000) within 40 
miles. Fourth, what might be called 
the seaside part of the Quantocks is 
not naturally very beautiful or at- 
tractive with cliffs or good sands— 
and visitors are in most places dis- 
couraged by charges from driving to 
the beach. Fifthly, there is the much 
larger expanse of Exmoor only a few 
miles further west. Dunster, Mine- 
head and Exmoor together serve as 


The Quantocks range is about sixteen miles long. Alfoxton House, where Wordsworth 
lived, is hidden in the trees, left background. 
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most useful distractions from which 
the Quantocks benefit much as an old 
market town may benefit (in being 
allowed to retain its character) by 
the development of a much larger 
“centre” ten miles away. As a result 
of these circumstances, the Quantocks 
do not in fact suffer very much from 
the incursions of the mob. Perhaps 
the greatest danger to their character 
lies in modern residential building— 
small houses and bungalows in cer- 
tain localities. 

Scenically, the north-western end 
of the Quantocks are the most varied, 
interesting and attractive. Here is the 
greatest proportion of wild country— 
moorland, neglected parkland, var- 
ied scrubland and wooded combes— 
and here the farmlands below look 
towards the sea. The fact that the sea 
figures in so many views is an obvious 
asset. The centre or “‘waist’’ of the 
main range contains the greatest 
mass of state forest, the largest quarry, 
and the highest point—Will’s Neck— 
as well as such delightful villages as 
Crowcombe and Aisholt. To the 
south-east, the slopes of the hills are 
more gradual, and the range merges 
into the flats east and north-east of 
Taunton. 

It may be observed that while oak 
is dominant in the combes of the 
north-west, beech seems to be the 
climax species to the south and south- 
east—for example, in the Crowcombe 
and Cothelstone woods. And beech 
dominates in the neighbourhood of 
Broomfield, where lived Andrew 
Crosse, the eccentric squire who in the 
early 1gth century made a name for 
himself in the history of electricity. In 
some places the great beech hedges, 
similar to those on Exmoor, form a 
striking feature: evidently made 
largely as windbreaks, they hint that 
in the past there may have been more 
stock-farming than at present. Con- 
sidered altogether, the Quantocks 
are not so productive—of meat, wool, 
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milk and timber—as they should be 
in the present state of this country’s 
economy, for much of their soil is 
good, but it is the substantial propor- 
tion of waste land or desert that makes 
them specially attractive to many 
local residents. 


Notable Mansions and Villages 

The most noteworthy mansions of 
the Quantocks are Court House at 
East Quantoxhead (which belongs to 
the Luttrell family and is more ancient 
and interesting than the more fam- 
ous Dunster Castle); Crowcombe 
Court (the estate is one of the few 
which have remained in the same 
family from the time of Domesday to 
the present); Halsway (said to have 
been one of Cardinal Beaufort’s 
hunting lodges) and Cothelstone. 
The large Victorian Quantock Lodge 
is now a sanatorium; within the 
forest and not far distant is a sub- 
stantial water-gathering and modern 
filtering plant for the locality. Good 
villages from which to explore the 
Quantocks in the best way—on foot 
or on a pony—include Bicknoller, 
Crowcombe, Bagborough, East and 
West Quantoxhead, Kilve, Over 
Stowey and Aisholt. On the fringe 
are Nether Stowey, Goathurst, Spax- 
ton and (in the south) Kingston St 
Mary and Bishops Lydeard. 


Outstanding Natural Beauty 

A word about ‘‘Areas of Outstand- 
ing Natural Beauty” may not be out 
of place, as this may be the first area so 
designated. These areas have been 
described as the future little sisters of 
national parks. The aims and obiects 
and technique of designation (under 
Part VI of the National Parks Act of 
1949) are substantially the same as 
for national parks with two import- 
ant differences. First, control and ad- 
ministration remain in the hands of 
the county council or other relevant 
local authority, without the intrusion 
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of planners, advisers or observers 
nominated by the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government. Second, 
certain of the special powers of a 
positive character which are granted 
to the administrations of national 
parks (e.g. to build hotels to stimu- 
late ‘tourism’) are not granted to the 
administrations of areas of outstand- 
ing natural beauty. Yet there are the 
same powers to restrict traffic on 
what may briefly be termed ‘public 
enjoyment of amenity’ grounds. 


Less Danger of Exploitation 

In short, an AONB seems to be 
safeguarded as well as a national park 
with less danger of exploitation by 
and for tourists, but with more danger 
of local damage: theoretically, pow- 
erful local interests, if well repre- 
sented on a county council, might not 
meet with the same obstruction and 
opposition when headed for some de- 
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velopment detrimental to the ameni- 
ties of AONM. This is of more 
hypothetical interest than practical 
importance since county planning 
departments tend to be proud and 


jealous about the maintenance of any 


regions ear-marked as of high ameni- 
ty value, whether or no they are 
likely to be designated AONB. But 
such designations must evidently 
strengthen the amenity case when 
any conflicts of interest arise and have 
to be resolved by a working com- 
promise. 

It may be suggested in conclusion 
that the Quantocks are particularly 
well suited for designation as an 
AONB since they require to be 
safeguarded from possible damaging 
influences, not to be developed or 
popularized. Indeed, this is just the 
kind ofsmall, intimate territory which 
might easily be ruined if it were sub- 


jected to frequent mob invasions. 
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PLANNING A SMALL ITALIAN TOWN 


The systematic teamwork applied to a rapidly growing industrial 
town in the Eporediese district of North Italy is described by one of 
the planning team as an evolution from an urban to a sub-regional 
plan. This well represents the ‘‘research’’ outlook. 


OME YEARS ago, in 1952, the 
S municipality of Ivrea decided to 


accept the financial and cultural 


support of Mr Olivetti—president of 


the Italian Town and Country 
Planning Association (INU) and 
general manager of the largest fac- 
tory in the area—to realize the urban 
plan of a town that had been growing 
up faster and faster in recent years. 
The architects who, in agreement 
with the existing rules of 1942, were 
in charge of the plan immediately 
realized that this was the right 


by DR CARLO DOGLIO 


occasion to try to translate many dis- 
cussions and many too theoretical 
proposals into facts, into a real plan 
and not into talks about planning. So 
from the beginning they directed 
their attention to concrete team- 
work, not only among themselves 
(nobody was appointed as a leader, 
though it is true that two of the four 
members, Professor Quaroni and Mr 
Renacco, contributed more than 
anybody else to the studies and the 
plan), but also among the increasing 
number of specialists appointed. 


The first survey of Ivrea covered the whole town and more than 6,000 families were inter- 

viewed. The questions tried to analyse families and homes pointing out their reciprocal inter- 

relation. Another random sample analysis (3.5 per cent of the families) was meant to outline 

the characteristics of the families and their social behaviour in work and leisure time. This 
photograph shows an interview in a family home. 
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a 


The placid aspect of the streets is altered four times a day by the rush of employees going to 
and from the factories. 


Components of the Team 

As is well known, a town-planner 
can work on his own, studying maps 
and more maps in his own office and 
only sometimes going out into the 
field. They decided that it was 
necessary to know what the actual 
aspect of the town really was: i.e. to 
make a deeper study of the buildings, 
streets, shops, theatres and cinemas, 
public and administrative offices, 
churches . . . and of the people who 
had given and were giving life to this 
environment. And while in order to 
cover the surface life of a town the 
technical approach of an architect or 
of a civil engineer is probably suffici- 
ent, more and more particular know- 
ledge is demanded when the object is 
to find the interrelations between 
stones, land, and people, between the 
life of today and its historical pro- 
cesses to which the actual social pat- 
tern is tied. 

So with the growth of the prob- 
lems there comes also a growth in the 


number of the components of the 

team by the inclusion of: 

(a) a sociologist, for surveying not 
only the houses and every kind of 
buildings but also every in- 
dividual, who was living there; 

(6) a statistician, for managing the 
usual demographical data and 
helping in the interpretation of 
the new data collected through 
the surveys; 
a human-geographer, to realize 
the interrelation between’ the 
physical aspect of the landscape 
and the changing culture both of 
the people working there and of 
the land itself; 

an agricultural economist, so that 

the history of food production, 

the life of the labourers and 

farmers, and the proposals for a 

better social and economic use of 

the land should be integrated; 

(e) an economist specializing in gen- 
eral theories, to try to underline 
what kind of a society it was pos- 


(c 


— 


(d) 


~~ 
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sible to work for through different 
consumer and producer models 


(what kind of co-operatives, of 


factories, of services, etc.). 
an educationist, to study the ex- 
isting pattern of the schools, their 
origins and actual 
existence, and their future help to 
a new life in a new environment; 
(g) and a psychologist, for studying 
the problem of social adjustment 
to a life both agricultural and in- 
dustrial which has been increas- 
ingly changing in the last twenty 
years, and of a real participation 
of the common people in the 
eventual changes. 

This teani, as we have said before, 
worked wiih a sort of technical 
leadership changing from time to 
time as the m2iters under considera- 
tion changed. No decision was taken 
without 'ong and often hard dis- 
cussions—without, and this is the 
main point, the control and the 
participation of the people concerned 
both through the surveys and meet- 
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ings. Thus it would be certain that in 
every proposal there was a demo- 
cratic knowledge of the necessities 
and of the possibilities of the area, 
that there was the possibility for the 
plan to become a living corrective of 
illnesses and of frustrations, a pro- 
moter of goodwill and of a better life, 
and a prescription that at the mo- 
ment of its own inception could 
carry its own aims forward to its own 
ends. 


The Town and the Region 

Every step showed straight away 
that it was impossible to think in 
terms of a plan for that town only. Its 
life, both from an economic and a 
social point of view, was strongly 
interrelated with the life of an area 
determined by the statistician’s and 
the human geographer’s studies. This 
received confirmation by special 
monographical studies on each village 
concerned (forty-eight studies of this 
kind have been made; and in every 
village the team had talks with the 


The river front dates from about 1925 and is, in the author’s opinion, a clearly fascist mis- 


interpretation of the essence of a town. 
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A poster advertises a meeting called by the 
Liberal Party to discuss the plan. 


people). It was clearly impossible, for 
a town of 18,000 inhabitants during 
the night but of 23,000 during the day 
(workers coming from the country- 
side to the industries in the town). to 
prepare its own plan without a strong 
reference to the plans of the other 
places, so as to achieve a sub- 
regional plan for the whole area. And 
as the biggest problem of the town 
referred to the interrelation between 
the old historical background (with 
its Roman origins, its military and 
subsequently administrative’s raison 
d’étre) and the industrialized new one, 
so in the countryside there were 
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problems of an increasing immigra- 
tion from the south and the Veneto 
with the old farmers trying to enter 
into Ivrea and above all to live on an 
industrial salary. As it was necessary, 
to bridge the first gap, to build a 
bridge over the river Dora that should 
act both as a technical and a psycho- 
logical means of communication, of 
interchange, working at the same 
time for traffic and for relaxation (a 
bridge like some of the old bridges in 
Florence or in Venice, with shops, 
etc.), so for the second gap we had 
need of a bridge between the town 
and the villages: improving the 
actual resources of the town for 
culture and leisure, improving the 
old-fashioned agricultural life of the 
villages with some new productive 
implements. 


A Democratic System 


Obviously many of these devices 
came from an already strong and 
existing democratic life that works, 
in connection with the ideas of Mr 
Olivetti, in every social field of the 
Eporediese. Through his Comunita 
centres both cultural and productive 
cores of a changing pattern of life in 
the area, a plan through freedom, a 
real town and country planning is 
developing every day. The task of the 
team was, happily, to strengthen this 
movement and to achieve the neces- 
sary co-ordination of mutual aid 
which, notwithstanding many diffi- 
culties, the common people are for all 
time able to find when they work for 
peaceful purposes. 


A Note on Detached Towers 


The detached towers beside the 
churches at Brookland in Kent, and 
Pembridge and Yarpole in Hereford- 
shire are much photographed and 
publicised as curiosities, but most 
other detached towers excite no com- 


ment. Detached towers are not ex- 
tremely rare: the counties of Here- 
ford, Norfolk, and Cornwall have at 
least three each; Lincolnshire, Suffolk, 
and Bedfordshire have two each. 
(Incidentally, John Bunyan helped 
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LETCHWORTH 


a Garden City which 
really lives up to its 
two-fold title 





That is the Letchworth of today— 
the happy result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, 
the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North Road, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 





ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings, it is among the most delightful 
places to live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are 
not allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distributed 
with full consideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY SITES ARE 
MODERATE. The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. 
In Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work and 
home life, are balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
have an expert staff to advise persons 
interested. Inquiries are welcomed and 
detailed individual attention is given to 
each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD LETCHWORTH HERTS 
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The detached tower at Elstow in Bedfordshire. 


to ring the bells in the Elstow tower.) 
Detached towers raise one or two 
interesting points. “Belfry” is now 
commonly used as though it had 
something to do with bells, although 
the word in fact comes from berfrei, 
which meant a fort or refuge. Now the 
tower at Marston Morteyne was 
probably, in its original and rather 
lower form, something of that kind: 
the only entry was by ladder through 
a cavity in the south wall, and the 
ladder could be withdrawn into the 
tower by its defenders. The older 
parts of this interesting tower may 
even, it is said, date from the time of 
King Alfred. Here, then, is one ex- 
planation of one tower’s detachment: 
it was a belfry in the old sense and it 
was here before the church. Secondly, 
there is the point that in many early 
Continental churches (e.g. in Italy) 
the bell-tower (not belfry) was norm- 
ally detached. Thirdly, one com- 
monly reads that Brookland and 
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possibly other towers were separate 
because of the marshy ground: the 
great weight of a normal tower keyed 
into the fabric of the church would be 
a danger to the church. There is no 
reason why all these explanations for 
detachment should not be valid in 
different places but it would be in- 
teresting to have the comments of an 
authority. 

It is quite evident that some de- 
tached towers were not primarily for 
defence. Apparently the separate 
tower built by the Normans at Bury 
St Edmunds was simply a grandiose 
bell-tower, and the fine tower built 
(1528-38) at Evesham by Abbot 
Lichfield was also intended to house 
bells and to serve as a beacon for 
pilgrims. 

Chichester is now the only English 
cathedral to have a separate bell- 
tower but there used to be a similar 
tower at Salisbury. 

J. D. U. WARD 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET : COVENT GARDEN -: LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 
With Postage 
ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust 11s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 2s. 10d. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 


QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £i 16s. od. 

THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block Is. gd. 

THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 

NING by William Ashworth £Li 2s. od. 

THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 

of Social Service Is. gd. 
AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW by Desmond Heap £1 6s. od. | 
TREES IN TOWNS by Ronald Morling 75. gd. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT, 1954 1 
by D. P. Kerrigan and 7. D. James £i 8s. 6d. | 
PLANNING LAW by 7. 7. Clarke 18s. 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Their Government, 
Politics, and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson £3 45. 6d. 


THE NEW TOWNS: The Success of Social Planning 
by Norman Mackenzie Is. gd. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING PAYMENTS 
by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £i 19s. 6d. 
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THE ENGLISH ALMSHOUSE, with some 
account of its predecessor, the Medieval 
Hospital. By Walter H. Godfrey, cBE, 
FSA, FRIBA. Faber and Faber. 36s. 

Mr. Godfrey has again put us under 
an obligation to him with his book on 
almshouses in England: it is not only 
a piece of wide and exact scholarship; 
it is not only a delight to the eye that 
finds architecture of first quality, per- 
fectly illustrated, nearly the most 
satisfying of all the arts; but in 
addition to these two obligations, he 
has made for us a real contribution to 
one of the most pressing practical 
problems, the housing of the aged. As 
the nation grows steadily older, how 
many people will need and indeed 
wish to pass their later years, like 
Colonel Newcome, in a Charter- 
house ? It is certainly what I look for- 
ward to and hope it will be as enticing 
as many of the examples shown in this 
book, with perhaps some slight ad- 
ditional sanitary convenience. I think 
that those authorities who are pro- 
viding old peoples’ quarters today 
would do well to examine these illus- 
trations which combine the medieval 
quality of seclusion from the hurry 
and noise of modern life, with the 
spaciousness and geniality of the 
renaissance; we need both these to- 
day. 

I don’t propose to deal at length 
with Mr. Godfrey’s opening historical 
section, in which he shows that the 
earlier examples were hospitals for 
the sick, casual refuges for the poor 
and homes for old people; the plan 
was founded on the hospital ward of 
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elongated shape which has persisted 
down to modern times, and has only 
recently been discarded, for hos- 
pitals proper. But what a distressing 
plan it was, for anything in the nature 
of an old people’s home! In its 
extremist and most monumental 
form, it consisted of a single nave 
without arcades, with cubicles lining 
the walls, simply curtained or par- 
titioned off, the whole leading up toa 
chapel east-end, separated at most by 
a light pierced screen. I suppose, 
however, a medievalist would not 
notice the acute discomfort, lack of 
privacy and restraint on normal 
secularity so readily (indeed the re- 
ligious atmosphere was much broad- 
er). 

Perhaps even Mr. Godfrey does 
not quite emphasise sufficiently the 
complete revolution that occurred at 
Ewelme in Oxfordshire and at St. 
Cross by Winchester in the fifteenth 
century. It was not a gradual evolu- 
tion of the Infirmary Hall and Chapel 
Plan (where everything was in 
common), to the collegiate groups of 
separate dwellings for almspeople. I 
would suggest that it was the church 
plan exchanged for the cloister pre- 
cinct. At one stroke the perfect old 
person’s setting was discovered. In 
each case, of course, there is a splen- 
did church attached—at Ewelme 
quite close to the quadrangle, but 
separated by a steep flight of stairs. 
And there is individual privacy. 

The numerous descendants from 
St. Cross and Ewelme may be said 
to reach their climax in the two with 
which Wren’s name is associated: 
Morden College, Blackheath, and the 
Trinity Ground in the Mile End 
Road. This last represents a varia- 
tion of the exact quadrangle, and is 
I consider perhaps the most satisfying 
solution—1t retains the precinct prin- 
ciple and yet is a little more open and 
can avoid northern aspects for the 
main windows of some dwellings. 
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1TeCPA HOLT DAY=-SitUbDY FOUR 1936 





Aquitaine, Andorra 
and the Bastides 


10 September — 25 September 





Travel by short sea-route (first class), rail 
(second class), and coach. Itinerary will in- 


clude 


EMILION, ARCACHON, THE LANDES, BIARRITZ, 





BORDEAUX, ROYAN, LIBOURNE, ST. 





PAU, LOURDES, TARBES, LES ESCALDES, CAR- 


CASSONNE, ALBI, MONPAZIER, and PERIGUEUX 


Inclusive cost: about £75 





Full particulars now available from the Tour Sec- 
retary, Town and Country Planning Association, 28 


King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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There is also rather more social feel- 
ing about two rooms facing each other 
across a tree-planted elongated court. 
I can never resist, when passing along 
that noble main street of Worcester, 
stopping to enter the Berkeley Hos- 
pital and perhaps engage in an argu- 
ment with two of the inhabitants, 
across the court, as to whether the 
trees are peaches or cherries—a dis- 
cussion never finally settled. Here is a 
precinct within ten yards of the main 
road traffic: the full flow of local life 
and complete privacy. What could 
an old person want more? 

PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


THE CITY OF OSAKA. Its Government and 
Administration 1955. Osaka, Japan. 

It is perhaps to be expected, in so 
brief an account, that only the broad- 
er aspects of municipal activities 
should be described. Nevertheless 
this official narrative of the city’s 
history and development provides 
interesting evidence of municipal 
achievements in the Far East. Ac- 
cording to the introduction it en- 
deavours to give in particular “‘a true 
picture of the present day Osaka” 
which is one of the oldest towns in 
Japan. As early as the 4th century it 
was the capital of the 16th Emperor 
Nintoku and its harbour is one of the 
most ancient in Japan. 

With thirteen main chapters and 
appendices, this book of 117 pages 
touches upon many aspects of muni- 
cipal life and the functions of various 
departments, and is well illustrated 
with photographs and maps. 

The physical aspect of the city is 
carefully explained and presents a 
concise picture of the complex prob- 
lems of roads and streets, rivers and 
canals, sewerage systems, etc., in a 
town that has “‘grown on the delta of 
the River Yodo and numerous rivers 
and canals traversing the city.” 
Three maps illustrate the geographi- 
cal situation of the city in relation to 
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the various waterways. 

The chapter devoted to public 
works and city planning suggests that 
the problems of planning are being 
approached in a methodical man- 
ner—‘‘22 per cent of the whole city is 
designated as a fireproof zone under 
the Osaka City Planning Scheme 
where the structure of building . . . . is 
legally regulated.” The short chapter 
dealing with housing problems is con- 
cisely written and shows by means of 
tables particulars relating to post- 
war housing development. This chap- 
ter describes also the amount of de- 
struction the city suffered during the 
war years, and indicates that a great 
rehabilitation scheme is operating to 
restore normal public services. 

Of interest to the administrator, 
the functions of departments under 
the mayor, boards and commissions 
are described briefly yet adequately 
enough to provide comparisons of 
municipal management. 

Appendices at the end of the book 
provide the reader with a tabulated 
summary of redevelopment, expendi- 
ture, population, export trends and 
other statistics relating to Osaka’s 
post-war administration. 

In describing Osaka, sometimes 
known as the “City of Chonin—City 
of Commoners where only integrity, 
credit and skill are respected and 
where only the efficient can survive”, 
this municipal handbook provides the 
reader with a useful basis for com- 
parison between East and West. 

In view of the trouble which has 
been taken in preparing this brochure 
for English-speaking readers the in- 
clusion of a map showing the position 
of Osaka in relation to Japan as a 
whole would have been an added 
convenience. R. NICHOLAS 
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HOUSES ON CROXTETH ESTATE Ronald Bradbury, Ph.D.,F.R.1.B.A.,A.M.T.P.1. 
ROOFED WITH MARLEY ANGLIA City Architect and Director of Housing 


LIVERPOOL 


has employed vast areas of 
MARLEY ROOF TILES 
and MARLEY FLOOR TILES 





on Housing Estates and Schools 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 55255 M A R L E Y 


London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 


Booker Avenue Primary School. Solid floors covered with Marley Tiles 
“ie ee 
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